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The] Puranas are a very important branch of Sanskrit literature. 
Their common feature is the recounting of tales about ancient kings and 
heroes, but how these tales originated, who were responsible for preserving 
and handing them down from generation to generation and when they came 
to be collected and edited are questions which have exercised the minds of 
scholars for a long lime. 

Luckily the Puranas themselves throw sufficient light on these ques¬ 
tions. The Vayu and Padma Puranas clearly say that it was the special 
duty of the sutas to preserve the genealogies of godly rsis, illustrious kings, 
and famous heroes . 1 That the institution of sutas was very ancient is pro¬ 
ved by their mention in the Vedic literature. The suta is mentioned in the 
Yajurveda Samhitas and the Atharvaveda . 2 In the latter he is called rajakrt 
i. e. king-maker which no doubt means that his duty was to perpetuate the 
name of his patron by keeping a record of his lineage and achievements. In 
the Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda and in two of the Brahmanas 3 he is 
one of the eleven ratnins or members of the royal entourage. In post-Vedic 
period the suta was both a charioteer and a bard, but this does not seem to 
have been the case in the Vedic times. Eggeling 4 thinks that he was in the 
Brahmanas at least a minstrel and a court poet. 

The question naturally arises who the sutas were. According to the 
Smrtis the son of a Ksatriya from a Brahman woman was called a suta. 
The Vedic sutas, however, could not have been a mixed caste because in the 
Vedic period brahmans, ksatriyas and vises were classes rather than castes 
and marriages between them did not result in the birth of persons of mixed 
castes. Fortunately Kautilya dispels all doubts on this subject. According 
to him the suta mentioned in the Puranas was different from the later suta 


1. Vayu ,, 31-2; Padma V, 1,27-8. 

2. Kafhaka Saib. XV, 4; Maitrayam Sam . II, 6, 5; Taittinya Saih, I, 8, 9, 1; Atharvaveda 
III, 5, 7. 

3. Taittirlya Brdh . I, 7, 3, 1; Satapatha Brdh, V, 3, 1, 5. 

4. Sacred Books of the East 41, 62, n. . 
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and distinct from both Brahmans and Ksatriyas. 5 That he was not a 
Brahman is proved by the Puranas themselves which say that the suta had 
no claim at all to the exposition of the Vedas. 6 It is equally certain that 
he did not belong to the royal class. It is thus clear that like persons of 
various other professions he was a vi£ or commoner. 

The material handed down by the sutas from very early times came 
to be called purana, a name which appears to be the abridged form of some 
such words as purdnam dkhydnam i. e. old narrative. 7 That this narrative 
existed even in the early Vedic period is proved by the mention of purana 
with the rks, the samans and the yajus in the Atharvaveda* When and 
how this floating narrative was edited and given a definite shape is also 
recorded in some of the Puranas. According to them, Vyasa, who lived at 
the time of the Bharata war, compiled a Purana Samhita with tales, 
anecdotes, songs and lore that had come down from ages. 9 There is also a 
tradition preserved in the Puranas which informs us that the original Purana 
dealt not only with ancient genealogies and accounts of persons mentioned 
in the genealogies but also with three other topics viz, creation, dissolution, 
and the ages of the progenitors of mankind. 10 It thus appears that Vyasa 
incorporated in his Purana Samhita not only the genealogies and stories of 
kings and rsis handed down by the sutas, but also the ancient lore about the 
origin, duration and dissolution of the world. 

This Purana Samhita was given the final form five generations later 
in the reign of the Bharata king Adhisimakrsna by the suta Lomaharsana 11 
who has been mistakenly called a disciple of Vyasa. Thus the original 
Purana Samhita was completed about 900 B. C. if we regard the Bharata 
war to have taken place about 1000 B. C. The history of the kings who 
followed Adhisimakrsna continued to be added but it was written in the 
future tense to mark off the time of the original compilation. Some 
Puranas further inform us that three of the pupils of Lomaharsana composed 
three independent Purana Samhitas on the basis of the original Purana 
Samhita. 12 Thus the gradual multiplication of the Puranas is admitted by 


5. Arthasdstra III, 7. 

6. Vdyu I, 33: Bhdgavata I, 4, 13 regards the suta conversant with the whole realm 
of literature with the exception of the Veda, 

7. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature Vol. I, p. 518. 

8. XI, 7, 24. 

9. Vdyu 60, 21; Brahmanda II, 34, 21; Visnu III, 6, 16, 

10. Vdyu 4, 10-11; Brahmanda I, 1, 37-8, Matsya 53, 65; Vifpu III, 6, 25 etc. 

11. The most ancient of the Puranas Vayu } Brahmanda and Matsya profess to have 
been narrated by the silta Lomaharsana in the reign of Adhisimakrsna. 

12. Vdyu 61, 55-62; Brahmanda II, 35, 63-70; Vifnu III, 6, 17-19; Agni 270, 10-13. 
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the ancient Puranas themselves which do not bear out the later belief that 
all the Puranas were composed by Vyasa. 

That there was originally only one Purana Samhita need not be 
doubted. The contention of Winternitz that there never was one original 
Purana any more than there was one original Brahmana whence all the 
Brahmanas sprang or one original Upanisad whence all the Upanisads 
sprang 13 is a counsel of dispair. The learned scholar forgot that no ancient 
Indian work has ever claimed that all the Brahmanas sprang from one 
Brahmana or that all the Upanisads sprang from one Upanisad, whereas 
the Puranas clearly and indubitably assert that there was originally only one 
Purana Samhita. 

It now remains to be seen how the original Purana was transformed 
into the present Puranas. We have seen that already a few decades after 
the compilation of the original Purana Samhita three independent Purana 
Samhitas sprang up. It is recorded in one of the Puranas that the suta 
Lomaharsana got this name because his recitation of the Puranas before the 
rsis performing a twelve-year sacrifice in the Naimisa forest thrilled the 
audience and made their hair erect. 14 This must not have been the only 
occasion on which it was narrated. It must have been usual to recite it in 
public assemblies and the people must have heard the deeds of their national 
heroes with delight. As time passed this recitation must have become more 
and more popular and must have attracted ever-increasing number of 
listeners. This popularity was naturally exploited by the priests of different 
sects who began gradually to appropriate the Puranas for expounding the 
religious doctrines of their own sects. These persons were, moreover, not, 
as Winternitz rightly says, the learned Brahmans, the Veda-knowers, but 
the rather uneducated temple priests who used them for the glorification 
of the deities whom they served and in later times more and more for the 
recommendation of the temples and places of pilgrimages in which they 
maintained and often enriched themselves. 15 The contents as well as the 
number of Puranas thus continued to multiply till it was recognized that the 
Puranas are eighteen in number. 

The internal evidence of the Puranas makes it absolutely clear that 
they were written at widely different times. As a rule the later the Purana, 
the more its historical matter is burdened with explanatory myths and the 
latest Puranas are altogether relieved of historical matter. Reversely the 


13. History of Indian Literature Vo], I, p. 522. 

14. Vdyu 1, 16. 

15. History of Indian Literature Vol. I, pp. 528-9. 
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older the Purana, the less its genealogies are burdened with myths and the 
more they approximate to the Vedic evidence. Judged from this the oldest 
Puranas, so far as genealogies and accounts of persons mentioned in the 
genealogies are concerned, are the Brahma, the Vayu, the Brahmdnda and 
the Matsya, all of which purport to be narrated by the suta Lomaharsana. 
Later than these four but older than the others is the Visnu Purana. Seven 
other Puranas, the Bhagavata, the Garuda, the Agni, the Padma, the 
Lihga, the Kurma and the Markandeya contain historical matter in varying 
degree. Among the remaining Puranas the Bhavisya professedly does not 
deal with the ancient past and the other five viz. the Ndrada, the Brahma- 
vaivarta, the Varaha, the Vdmana and the Skanda are purely sectarian 
works free from all historical matter. 

The chronology of the Puranas, however, is not as easy as this. For 
instance the Brahma, whose genealogical account is ancient, contains other 
material which is compartively quite late. On the other hand the 
Markandeya whose genealogical material is not of much value yet appears 
to be quite ancient if we judge it from the other material that it contains. 
It is the least sectarian of the Puranas which tended to become more and 
more sectarian with the passage of time. If we cast a glance over the entire 
contents of the Puranas the oldest Puranas appear to be the Vayu, the 
Brahmdnda, the Matsya, the Visnu and the Markandeya all of which 
must have been composed by the 4th century A. D. although the Mastya 
and the Markandeya contain some material which appears to be much 
later. The first four of these Puranas contain the lists of kings who ruled 
in the Kali age and this list ends with the foundation of the Gupta dynasty 
in the beginning of the 4th century A. D. 

There is another way of judging the relative chronology of some of 
the Puranas. The Visnu contains the oldest version of the Krsna story. 
The versions of the Brahma and the Bhagavata are later and those of the 
Padma and the Brahmavaivarta which mention the name of Radha are later 
still. This proves that the Brahma to a large extent and the Bhagavata 
wholly are later than the Visnu, while the Padma and the Brahmavaivarta 
came later still. Since Alberuni mentions all the Puranas they must all have 
been composed by 1000 A. D. 

The historical value of the Puranic genealogies and the accounts of 
persons mentioned in the genealogies is to be judged by the veracity of the 
dynastic lists of the Kali age, for they can be checked by the evidence of the 
Buddhist literature, dramas and inscriptions. The only two serious mistakes 
which have been discovered in these lists are ( 1) the mention of the names 
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of £akya, &uddhodana, Siddhartha and Rahula as predecessors of king 
Prasenajit of Kosala and (2) the mention of Bimbisara and his successors 
as descendants of &isunaga and Kakavarna. Barring these two mistakes the 
accounts of the various dynasties that ruled in the Kali age are substantially 
correct. This therefore means that though later editors have often tampe¬ 
red with the genealogies, they are by no means figments of imagination. 
The trustworthiness of the earlier genealogies is proved by the fact that 
the names of many of the famous kings of these genealogies occur in the 
Vedic literature also and when the latter mentions these names with 
patronymics the Puranic lists are further supported. The greatest mistake 
in the record of these earlier dynasties is geographical. The Puranic editors 
have located the earlier kings of these dynasties in the same regions in which 
the later kings ruled. Yet a number of ancient verses preserved in the 
Puranas and the Mahabhdrata show the real location of these earlier kings 
in conformity with the Vedic evidence. Thus although the Puranas locate 
Pururavas and his successors Nahusa, Yayati and others in Pratisthana or 
Prayaga, the Mahabhdrata more than once locates Yayati on the Sarasvatl 
in conformity with Vedic evidence. 16 Similarly although the Puranas locate 
the earliest Iksvaku kings in Ayodhya, a famous early king of this dynasty, 
Mandhatr, is regarded by the Mahabhdrata as having made conquests from 
Gandhara to Yamuna, which means that he ruled in some region west of the 
the Yamuna. 17 Some of the ancient Puranas further regard Bhaglratha as 
having come to the banks of the Gahga with a large number of chariots and 
given the river his name. 18 This can only mean that he came to the 
Gangetic valley from some distant region where his ancestors had been 
ruling. Thus the mistakes committed by the later editors of the Puranas 
are checked by the evidence of the Vedic literature, the Mahabhdrata and 
the ancient verses of the Puranas themselves. 

As far as the genealogies of the rsis are concerned the later Puranic 
editors have taken great liberties with them and have partly mythologized 
them. Ten rsis are regarded as founders of Brahman families viz. Marici, 
Atri, Bhrgu, Ahgirasa, Vasistha, Agastya, Visvamitra, Pulastya, Pulaha 
and Kratu. The Puranas have, however, converted many of them into 
Prajapatis or minor creators and have assigned to them both the work of 
creation and of founding Brahman families. Fortunately the two accounts 
have been kept more or less separate. The value of the genealogies has 
therefore, not really been lost. 

16. VII, 63, 4; IX, 42, 33. 

17. Ill, 125, 25-6; 126, 43. 

18. Vayu 88, 168; Brahmdnjajll, 63, 167. 
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Let us now turn to the other three topics which the original Purana 
Samhita is believed to have contained. According to the account of creation 
found in the Puranas, Brahma, the creator, accomplished the work of creation 
in seven stages after which he created only the inseparable properties of 
beings. He first created the intellect, the subtle elements, and the inanimate 
macrocosm perceptible by senses, and then produced in turn the vegetable 
kingdom, the lower animals, the celestial beings and the human beings. 19 
The human beings are thus regarded as the highest creation of Brahma 
superior even to the celestial beings. The names of the first liuman couple 
are Svayambhuva Manu and £atarupa. Svayambhuva Manu had two sons 
and a number of grandsons who divided the whole earth between them. 
This gives occasion to the Puranic editors to give a description of the world, 
some of which is mythical but some very valuable from the geographical 
point of view and proves that the colonial and cultural expansion of India 
in ancient times was by no means insignificant. 20 

The dissolution of the beings according to the Puranas is of three 
kinds, the naimittika or periodical, the prdkrtika or natural and the dtyantika 
or absolute. The periodical dissolution takes place after each Kalpa which 
is equal to a day of Brahma or 4320000000 human years. The natural dis¬ 
solution takes place when the cosmos merges into Primeval Nature. The 
absolute dissolution consists of the identity of the individual soul with the 
Supreme Soul attained through knowledge. 21 

The last topic of the original Purana Samhita was the description of 
the periods of Manus or the progenitors of mankind. There can be no 
doubt that what the present Puranas say about the Manvantaras or the 
periods of Manus is far removed from the original account. The Puranas 
in their present form mention seven past and seven future Manus. So far 
as the idea of seven future Manus is concerned, it is undoubtedly of very 
late origin since the Manusmrti mentions only the seven past Manus. 22 
Moreover, it is clear from the Puranas that even of the seven past Manus 
the intervening five could not have been originally regarded as Manus 
because they are all described as near descendants of Svayambhuva or the 
first Manu and therefore are not separated from each other by the cosmo¬ 
logical period of a Manvantara. Thus according to the unanimous testimony 
of the Puranas Svayambhuva Manu had two sons named Priyavrata and 


19. Vdyu 6, 60-70; Vifnu I, 5, 19-26; Padma V, 3, 69--75. 

20. Vdyu 33-49; Brahmdnda I, 14-19; Matsya 113-14; Vim TI, 1-4; Bhdgavata 
V, 16-20. 

21. Visnu I, 7, 41-3; Bhdgavata XII, 4; Vdyu 100, 132-34; Brqhmdnda III, 1, 128-31. 

22. 1,61-3. 
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Uttanapada. The second, third, fourth and fifth Manus were the sons of 
Priyavrata 23 and were thus contemporaries of each other and removed from 
Svayambhuva Manu only by two generations. The sixth Manu is said to 
have been a descendant of Svayambhuva Manu’s son Uttanapada and 
removed from the latter by five generations according to the Visnu , six 
generations according to the Bhagavata and eight generations according to 
the Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas. 24 Vaivasvata Manu, the founder of the 
ruling families of the Vedic age, alone was really far removed from Svayam¬ 
bhuva Manu, the primeval ancestor of mankind. It is thus certain that the 
original Purana Samhita mentioned only two progenitors of mankind viz. 
Svayambhuva Manu and Vaivasvata Manu who belonged to altogether 
different ages which could be regarded as Manvantaras. It is interesting to 
note that according to the Bible also there were only two progenitors of 
mankind belonging to two different periods viz. Adam and Noah. The 
latter like Vaivasvata Manu was saved from the deluge. 

The inter-relation between Manvantaras and yugas according to 
which seventyone four-yuga periods constitute a Manvantara has undoubted¬ 
ly been established by the authors of the present Puranas without regard to 
facts, for whereas the Manvantara is clearly a cosmological period, the yuga 
/is not so. It is declared repeatedly in the Puranas that the four yugas 
prevailed only in India. 25 The original Purana, it appears, had divided the 
history of ancient India into four periods which were given the artificial 
names of Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali that occur in Vedic literature as the 
designations of throws at dice. 26 If we leave aside the last yuga, which is 
believed to be still continuing, and look at the Puranic list of kings who 
ruled in the preceding three yugas, we find that the total number of kings 
does not exceed one hundred. The combined length of the three yugas, 
therefore, could not have been much more than 2000 years. But by turning 
the yugas into parts of the cosmological period called Manvantara the 
authors of the present Puranas have given the three yugas a combined length 
of 3888000 years ! 

A famous verse occurring in a number of Puranas exhorts the readers 
to reinforce the Veda with the Itihasa and Purana. 27 The Puranas thus 

23. Vayu 62, 57; Brahmanda I, 36, 65; Bhagavata V, 1, 28; VIII, 1, 23-7; 5, 2. 

24. Visnu I, 11, 1-3 and 13, 1-3; Bhagavata IV, 8, 6—8 and 13, 6—15; Vayu 62, 
76-91; Brahmanda 1,36,87-102. 

25. Vayu 24, 1; 45, 137, 57, 22; Brahmanda II, 16,68-9; 29, 23; Mastya 142, 17; 
Brahma 19, 20; 27, 64; Visnu II, 3, 19; Padma I, 7, 3; Lifiga I, 52, 32. 

26. Taittirlya Sathhitd IV, 3, 3, 1-2; Vdjasaneyl Samhita XXX, 18; Taittirlya Brdhmana 
III, 4, 1, 16. 

2,7. Vayu 1, 200-1; Padma V, 2, 50-2; Siva V, 1, 35. 
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claim that they were written to amplify the Vedas. This is in a sense true 
so far as the five topics of the original Purana Samhita are concerned. In 
fact the Puranic genealogies and accounts of persons mentioned in the 
genealogies may truly be regarded as a secular counterpart of the Vedas. It 
should, however, be remembered that even the five topics of the original 
Purana Samhita have suffered much from revision in the present Puranas. 
Most of the material of the present day Puranas is religious and in the 
matter of religion their pretensions cannot be accepted by any impartial 
person. Let us examine this point at some length. 

The religion of the R gveda is very simple and there is hardly any room 
for mythology in it. The later Vedas have also very little of mythology. 
It is the Brahmana literature with which real mythology starts. The mytho¬ 
logy of the Brahmanas is, however, mostly a natural development of the 
beliefs recorded in the Vedas, though at places it violates the spirit of the 
Vedic hymns. Later works like the Brhaddevatd are much nearer the 
Puranas. As a matter of fact the Puranas being mostly sectarian works, 
their main aim was to extol and elevate their own particular god at the 
expense of other gods. The Vaisnava Puranas were particularly aggressive 
in this respect. They naturally wanted the exclusive worship of Visnu and 
since some of the other Vedic gods, particularly Indra, stood in the way of 
the ascendancy of Visnu, they distorted the Vedic account of this god and 
even fabricated new stories to bring Indra into disrepute. The truth is that 
Indra was already a very popular god when the ancestors of the Indians and 
Iranians were still one people. For this reason Zoroastrianism in Persia 
and Vaisnavism in India had to face great difficulty in persuading the people 
not to worship Indra as a competitor of Ahura Mazda and Visnu respec¬ 
tively. The Zoroastrian Avesta therefore converted Indra into a demon and 
the Vaisnava Puranas did everything short of turning him into a demon in 
order to bring him into disrepute. Let us now see how the Puranas distor¬ 
ted the Vedic image of Indra. 

One of the chief epithets of Indra in the R gveda is Vrtrahan, which 
he earned as a result of his victory over Vrtra, the demon of drought. This 
is the greatest exploit of Indra in the R gveda. This demon is pictured as 
a dragon encompassing the waters and by killing him Indra releases water 
for the mankind and thus acts as the saviour of humanity. In this fight 
the Maruts are his regular allies but Agni, Soma and Visnu also often assist 
him. Now let us turn to the Puranas. The Bhagavata Purana has conver¬ 
ted the dragon Vrtra into a Brahman by killing whom Indra incurred the 
sin of Brahmanicide. 28 This transformation is in itself amazing but when 


28. VI, 12 & 13. 
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it is added that Vrtra was a devotee of Visnu, one simply feels astounded for 
in the R gveda Visnu helps Indra in the slaying of Vrtra. 

Another epithet of Indra in the R gveda showing his great power is 
£atakratu which means one having a hundred powers. This epithet was 
interpreted by the Puranic authors as meaning one who performs a hundred 
sacrifices and so in consonance with this meaning it was presumed that one 
who performs a hundred sacrifices becomes Indra. Hence Indra has been 
shown as being constantly afraid of kings who intend to perform a hundred 
sacrifices and trying to foil their intention. One such example is that of 
Pjthu. Antother is that of Sagara. The horses of both were stolen by 
Indra according to the Bhagavata PuranaP What a travesty ! From a lover 
of sacrifices in the Rgveda Indra has been transformed into one who dreads 
the sacrifices in the Puranas. 

Yet another epithet of Indra in the Vedas is Ahalyayai jara which 
only means favourer of the unploughed land. The personification of Ahalya 
began in the Brahmanas but the Puranas fabricated a most unseemly story 
wherein Ahalya has been depicted as the wife of a rsi named Gautama who 
pronounces a very ugly curse on Indra for seducing her. 30 Thus the rsis who 
used to worship Indra in the Vedas have been given the role of cursing him 
in the Puranas. 

In the Vaisnava Puranas which give the story of Krsna, Indra has 
been several times depicted in an unfavourable light in order to prove the 
superiority of Krsna. A notable example is the incident of Krsna’s sub¬ 
stituting the worship of the Govardhana hill for that of Indra and Indra’s 
subsequent wrath and humiliation. 31 Another example is provided by 
Krsna’s invasion of Indra’s heaven for carrying away the Parijata tree in 
order to satisfy the whim of his wife Satyabhama and for bringing about 
Indra’s complete debacle. 32 

Another feature of the Puranic Indra is his fear of the demons for 
which he constantly seeks the aid of human kings. Sometimes even human 
kings are represented as subduing him. 33 He is also afraid of ascetics who 
by their austerities can capture heaven and so whenever any ascetic performs 
severe austerities Indra sends some Apsaras to distract his mind. 34 Thus 

29. IV, 19, 10-11; IX, 8,8. 

30. Brahma 87; Padma V, 51. 

31. Visnu V, 10-12; Brahma 187-88; Bhagavata X, 2,4, 7. 

32. Visnu V. 30; Brahma 203; Bhagavata X, 59, 39-40. 

33. See the story of Raji and his sons, Vayu 92, 75-90; Brahmdnda III, 67, 80-96; 
Matsya 24, 35-43; Visnu IV, 9; Bhagavata IX, 17, 12-15. 

34. See the story of Kancju in Brahma 178. 
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in the hands of the Puranic authors the Vedic Indra has been transformed 
beyond recognition. 

What applies to Indra applies in a lesser degree to the other great 
Vedic god Vanina because of his much less popularity. This omniscient, 
omnipresent and omnipotent god of the Vedas has become a god of pools 
and puddles in the Puranas. One example from the Bhagavata Purana 35 
will suffice to show how completely he has been shorn of his greatness by 
the Puranas. Once when Nanda, the fosterfather of Krsna, went to bathe 
in the Yamuna a servant of Varuna made him a captive and took him to 
Varuna. When Krsna came to know of this he went to Varuna who, while 
beseeching him to take back his father, pacified him by humble prayers and 
apologies. 

Besides the denigrating of Vedic gods, the Puranic religion has many 
other features such as the glorification of temples, the consecration of images 
and the appeasement of planets which cannot be called the amplification of 
what we find in the Vedas. Thus the claim of the Puranas that they 
reinforce the Vedas cannot stand the test of scrutiny at least in the sphere 
of religion. 

That does not, however, in the least mean that the Puranas are not 
valuable documents. In fact, we should be grateful to the authors of the 
Puranas for preserving for us, even in a distorted form, a record of the great 
deeds of our ancestors from the earliest times to the fourth century A. D. 
Much of our history would have been a void if the Puranas had not 
come down to us. 


35. X, 28, 



